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presented infinitely the most formidable defensive
system in the whole area of the war. Held by an
Army of unimpaired morale, it would have been
well-nigh impregnable. To attack it, even when
held by an Army staggering under the results of
a series of defeats as were the Germans, was an
enterprise before which the boldest might well
hesitate. There was no doubt but that the Ger-
man resistance was crumbling, but to what extent
was necessarily a matter of divergent opinion.
Foch, quick to appreciate the possibilities of the
situation, now directed a general attack on the
whole Allied front ; the Americans, after reducing
the St.-.Mihiel salient, were to press forward due
north towards the coal-fields of Brecy, the French.
to attack in Champagne, the British to continue
their attack in the St. Quentin-Cambrai area and
to act with the Belgians also, in Flanders. But
in the main he still adhered to his plan to free
the railway zones. But Haig had other views.
Towrards the end of August he had urged that the
general attack should be concentric, not eccentric,
the Americans and French should direct their
efforts towards Mezieres, while he himself, with
the British, would attack the Hindenburg, line*.
Once more the Generalissimo accepted his view.

The responsibility which Haig thus assumed
was enormous.

The Chief of Imperial General Staff in London,
on the very eve of the attack, warned him that the
Cabinet " would become anxious if we received
heavy punishment in attacking the Hindenburg